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ABSTRAl_. 

The Social ■Security student benefit prograo was 
reviewed by the D*S. General Accounting Office to^- determine if it is 
an unnecessary butden ugpn the overall Social Sec'urity//syste«, and" 
thus upon taxpayers suppotting the svsteia. Various 0. S;- Office of 
Education programs were also reviewed to deteriaine if they aight 
provide student aid more egui'tably ' than the student benefit prograa 
does. The review was conducted primarily at the Social Security 
Administration and the Office of Education, but financial aid records 
for a randoffl^ saiple of student benefit , recipients at 119 
postsecondary institutions in upstate New York and Los Angeles 
County, California, were also exaiained. It is concluded t'hat the 
student benefit program qives many students aiore aoney than their 
school costs warrant, inequitably curtails, ^or bars altogether, 
benefits to other student?, deprives nonstudents, and contributes to 
other federal aid programs paying unneeded benefits. The Office of 
Education is willing to provide aid in a'more eguit^ble way^ to 
postsecondary students now receiving payments froa Social Security- 
It is recommended that Conaress enact ^n amendment to the Social 
Security Act to discontinue studen*- benefits for postsecondary 
students and •♦■ake 4:he necessary steps to assure the Office of 
Education will hhve sufficient financial resources to meet any 
increased deoand prising frcm Sruch discontinuance. <SH) 
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Social Security Student Behefits 
For Postsecondcry Students 
Should Be Discontinued 



Nine out of ten American workers pay 
Social Security taxes in the expectation that 
Social Security will provide some minimum 
famiiy income in the event of the taxpayer's 
retirement, disabiiityT" or death. That is 
Social Sfecurrty's basicr purpose. 



^ A marginal program, student benefits, diverts 
tax money from that basic purpose. During 
the 1977-79 school y|5aV, it diverted $1.5 Mi 
lion and is expected to divert $2.2 biiijon in 
1979-80. It gives many students more 
money tW^n their school costs warrant, in- 
equitably curtaiis--or bars altogether-benefits 
to other students, deprives nonstudents, and 
contributes to qther Federal aid prcigrams 
paying unneeded benefits. This is gding on 
while, even' after imposition of increased 
taxes upon Social Security contributors, 
there is doubt the system can fulfill its basic 
purpose without stilt .further increases. 

The Office of Education is willing to pro 
^ vide, more equitably/ aid to most postsec- 
ondary students now receiving payments' 
from Social Security. Were student benefits 
to postsecondary students to be4e/minated . 
effective fall 1980, the estimated net first 
year sayings to the Social Security taxpayers 
would be $1.4 billion , and, the net savings to 
ail taxpayers in that year would be about 
S1.1 billion . 
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To the President of "the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

This report sunmarizes our review of the Social 
Security student benefit program,' The review was part 
of our continuing evaluation of the Old Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance program administered by the 
Social Security Administration^ .The report discusses 
problems and inequities with Social Security paying 
benefits for education " when the Office of Education 
could better meet students* financial needs. n We. 
recommend that tlie Congress enact -^n aUnendment to the . 
Social Security Act to discontinue student' benefits 
for posjtsecondary students and take the necessary steps 
to assure the Office, of Education will have^ufficient 
financial resources to meet any increased demand arising 
fr.om. such discontinuance. ' - ■ ^ 

\|e made our review at the request of the Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Oversight, House Committee on Ways and 
Means. At his suggestion, we did not take' the additional 
time to obtain written comments from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, This is based on the 
fact that the Department testified at February 1979 hear- 
ings in support of phasing out most of the. program and has 
since proposed legislation to accomplish this. 

Because of the broad congressional interest in the 
overall Social Security fsrogram, we are issuing our 'report 
to the Congress as a whole. We are seRding copies of this 
report to the Director, Office of Management and Budget? the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare? the Commissioner 
; of tife Social Security Administration; and, the Commissionef 



of • Education , 
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of the United States 
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.We recommend that the Congress enact an amendment to 
the Social Security Act which will discontinue student bene- 
fits for postsecondary students and ta;ke the necessary steps 
to a^suPe the Office of Education will have^ sufficient fi- 
nancial resources to meet any increased demand arising from 
such discontinuance.; (This ^nd other recomfrehdations are 
In Section Five, page 34.) - ^ , , . ' 

Our recommendations, arise from findings that indicati: 

1. Payments to student beneficiaries are an unnecessary 
burden on Social Security's trust. funds. Students 
are expected to cost tlie funds $2.2 billion during 
fiscal 1980, with estimates of greater costs in the 
future. The benefits paid have no relationship to 
cost of education and aca^eipic progress. (Section 
One, page 6. ) 

2: The student benefit program contributes to -other 
Federal education" a id programs paying unneeded 
benefits. {Section Two, page 19.) . 

A 3. Social S#curi^y is an -inequitable -system for dis- v 

pensing education aid. The system denies candidates 
who should qualify for aid and gives the lowest 
levels of aid to candidates who aire most in need. - 
(Section Three, pag^ 24.) 

4. The Office of Education is willing to provide, more 
equitably, aid to most persons who are now, or in 
the future would be eligible for postsecondary 
student benlfits— and to do this at great savings 
to the trust funds and taxpayers. (section Four, 
page 26 . ). ' v - • 

A 5RIEF LOOK AT SOCIAL SECURITY 

Created in 1935, Social Security is one of thfe world's 
largest insurance programs. Nine out of 10 Aiperican j^orkers- 
more than 110 million people— pay S^ogial Security taxes. . 

Social Security's basic purpose is to provide spme mini- 
mum income for the taxpayer and his, or her dependents when 
the taxpayer's earnings are curtailed or stopped due to 
•disability, retirement, or death. 



\*ork«rs in coyered-^ einpldiroenfe .p^ gov into 

trust funds « In the system' s eariy years , when' eontributiond 
exceeded benfcfit payments » the trd^t funds* •t>a3,ances gr^w. - 
Beginning in 1975 , cc^trxbutions^ no': icyger Icept pace With • 
benefit payments, and thev trust fUi^ds* balances b^egaji 'to ' - / 
shrink. That year , ,^ufcgo,. exc«6deg ' income I^^^ . 
"IPhe financial difficulties arose 'tr0in two sources: ^ ' 

, • ' ''«■,'.■.■"■ , ' ' ■ ' > 

' Greater demands, for money ; - General inflation and 

disab^ity insurance expenditure^ rds,e. faster than , 
. expect;ed. ' - . .V " V " ' , ' * • 

2. Fewer people to supply mon^y ; Ifigher th'an exj^cted ' 
unemployment rates reduced the number of con ^rlbu- 
tots. , - '• ' . ■ ' ; 

In; December 1^77, the Congress enacted increases in 
Social Security tax rates and the maximum taxable earnlhg.s • 
to remedy existing deficits and postpone futpre deficits, 
TThe tax increases were st;aggered~-&ndv "«»cessaTFilyii^^^^^'- ^ 
signifioant: ' ' ' . ■ 

—In 1976 prior to the increases, a wor}?er was taxfed 
at a rate of 5. 85 .percent on the first $15,30j0, and. 
could pay up to $8^5 in, Social Security taxes.a year. 

. — *At present / a worker i^ taxed at a rate of 6.13 per- 
cent on the first $22,900,* and- can .pay. up. to $1,404 

a year. ' ' 

■ " * *'/■.'•'■ 

' — In 1981, a worker will be taxed at the jr.ate of ; ' 
6.65 percent on the first $29,700 art& could.pay up 
^to $1,975 a year. v . * 

— After 1981, the tax rate. will rise until,, in 1990, .it 
reaches 7.6*5 percent, with taxable earnings irtcreas- 
ing automatically, with increases in earning levels. 

Unlike the Federal Income Tax, wfiich taxes higher 
earnirti[s at higher rates, the Social Security tax requires 
everyone in covered employment to pay at the same rate up 
.t6 the set maximum. - . 

The Congress is concerned that, in addition to assuring 
suff icient mpney is available, to^inance benefits , every 
effort be made to avoid use of this mdriey for endeavors • 
which are wasteful or not essential t6 Social Security's 
basic purpose. In February of this yeais, the Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Oversight, Hduse Committee on Ways . 
and Means, noted: v . 



* *r;-it,ti's time tp reassess, the. purpose *o| the ; 
Sdei'ai Security sys^«» and to set - a courset . 

" ; for the" future that will taeet critlgal jieed^' J ^ 
• • within af fbi^afaOre .costs:: ' A /first step^*^ to-^ 
. review* the ejntire Social Sfe^urity system to - • - 
- ' • i<3€fntify the\prograros 'that at^^^ • 
, ' iwacl prune aw^y thoi^ that, deliver small inargir 

; • ':cndX- benefits j^very' j.ctrt?e.' cost' or those that 
• , depact'tab d^aniatiCairyj from tW basic purpose 

' of, the- systjEfm''^ * *V" ■ ' , ^ . , . ., - " ^ 

' . , :**"',.■',■<■' '■ „ 

■ '/J. ^W. Aran';.Gorkoro'r-,a' member of the Advisory Councii 

xjn 'Spci^l Seciii^ity and- the previpus chairman of its Sub 

■c€»aro]i ttee'oW' '.Finance, - said: • • ' 

•■ V /"The f I^w» in ^he OASDI [Old Age, Survivors, 

and-ptsability lnsurancer system ste^^ 
■' - . mar ily- from having /forced it/tp serye 
: , < ;purpoae& than it~c^n properlylliandiWl T^^ 
. ' , has "escalated the costs of the system t;o the 

point where the low-paid individual cannot 
, . ^ canity hi*S full share of the tax k^urden. In 
. " ' atiiempting, to lighten his load the system has 

gradually acguir^.raany:^ of Che chat-acter'istics ^ * 
L^. ' of a welfare program, and has moved away from 
' ' the' basic concept oh whilch it .should be based* . - 

"During its early years, it is understandable 
^ that OASDI was asked to attain extraneous' spcial 
V ■ goals because there were no other systems ca- 
pable of providing- them. That is no longer the 
case, but now another rationale has been put 
^ forth, - it is argued that OASDI must 'continue 
to serve all these goals because benefits 
received from OASBI are received as a matter 
of right, whereas benefits from other systems 
;^ (SSI, the SuppiemeTital Security Income plan? 
, ; AFDC'Aid to Families with Dependent Children) • 

can only be obtained via a degrading means 
■ ' ■ test. ■ ' • 

"There is a basic error in logiq l)ere. Bene- 
. ' fits are not received as a matter of right 
merely because they are received from the . 
OASDI; .they are ^r.eceived as a matter of 
right only when , they have been paid by; ^ 
the beneficiary, at least in substantial part. 
The fallacy. lies in the unconscious tendency 
to' assume that all benefits received from OASDI 



•v^;^ 'have been paid ffcr. On6e that may have been 
^ true, but today/ to reerophasizer some bene- 
fftciaries are paying nothing toward their 
future benefits and many are paying jonly a . 
very si^Xl amount in. comparison with the 
benefits received."* \ ^ ' / 

A BRIEF LOOK AT THE STUDENT BENEFIT PROGRAM 

Created ^in 1965 as part of the legislation that enacted 
Medicare, Social Security's student benefit program gives 
children of qualified contributors p^iymehts to enable them 
to finish high school and/or obtain postsecondary education. 
■ ■ ■ • ■ 

To be eligible, a contributor's child must be unmarried, 
18 through 21 ^ears of age, and attending full time ah 
eligible institution (irncluding public, nonprofit, and f ojr- 
profit schools, but excluding correspondence schools). 

' During the 1977-76 school year, 1,084,000 students, 
recreived benefits totaling $1^.5 biirion. Following '4s an 
'estimated distribution of students by age: 





Percent of 


Age 


Students 


18 


34 


19 


. 25 


20 


21 


21 


20 


Total - 


^ 100, , 



Following is an estimated distribution of students 
by type of school attended! ' ' . 



*This quotation is from an article -which appeared in the 
April 1979 issue of "Across the Board" published by The 
Conference Boa-r^ (a public iff airs research and publishing 
organization, formerly known as the National Industrial 
Conference Board )~and has b^en reprod\jced with its per- 
mission and the author's. 



- . . . Percent of 

' \ '. ' " Students 

. Type of School * / • attending 

Four-year college " - 51 

High school • - ^ . ; - . a,21 

Two-'year college ' ''^18 

Technical and vocational school ' 5 

Graduate school > ^ . 

Business and secretarial school 2 

Total. 100 

Following is an estimated distribution of benefits by 

type of school students attended: , 



Tvoe of School Student. Benefits 

/ ' (billions) 



High school ^ . ■ $ .283 

Postsecondary school (other than graduate) 1.217 
Graduate school -Q^^ 

t ■•■■.■*■., - 

Total \ . ' , $1,547 

A BRIEF LOOK AT F|:DERAL AID TO STUDENTS ^ ^ - 

Now apd historically, the primary , sources of education 
funding have been the student ^nd/or the student's parents. 
To supplement these sources/ the Federal Government provides 
a variety of educational funding programs. 

During the 1977-78 school year, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare's (HEW's) Office of Education 
(OE) provided — through grants, loans, and guarantees on 
Ipans — $4.2 billion in aid to about 2.9 million postsecondary 
students. This aid was provided through six programs which 
will be discussed later in\he repprt. 

In addition to the OE programs, a number of other Federal 
programs provide educational funding. Chief among them, be- 
sides Social Security, is the Veterans Readjustment Benefits 
program ( "GI Bill" ) , which in fiscal 1977' gave $2.9 billion 
to 1,426,000 students. Also, the Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children program provided an estimated $71 million to 
171,000 students. ' _ .' 



t 
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There are other non-OE Federal student benefit programs 
identical to -the Social Security progij^ in principle; that 
is, eligibility depends on the retirement, disability,- or • 
'absence of the parent~provider. Some of these are listed/ 
below, defined in terms of money spent and students aided' 
in fiscal 1977 las shown in the May 1977 Congressional Budget 
Office report, ^Soci^l. Security Benefits for Students" j 

students Dollars 

^ (millions) 

» '\ 

1. Veterans V Dependents 166,000+ $55.0+ 

2. Federal Civil Service 17,000 ^ 25.0 

3. Railroad Retirement 6,000 22.0 

4. Federal Workmen's > 

* Compensation 300 .7 

PURPOSi: AND SCOPE -OF REVIEW 

We reviewed the itudent benefit program to see if it is 
an utinecessary burden upon the overall Social Security sys- 
tem, alfe thu^ upon taxpayers, supporting the system. 

* We also reviewed various OE programs to see if they 
might pros^ide student' aid more equitably than the student 
benefit program does. 

We conducted our review r^ainly at the Social Security 
Administration and the Office of Education. We'also examined 
financial aid records for a random sample of student benefit 
recipients at li9 wstsecondary in^itutions in upstate 
New York and Los Angeles County, California. The scope of 
review is discussed further in Appendix A, page 36. 

Section One 

STUDENT BENEFITS UNNECESSARILY BURDEN TRUS T FUNDS 

In this ^ction, we explai|^how, given the changes that 
have occurred, the need for a student benefit program in 
Social Security no longer exists. Also, we point out hoW 
the program's policies and 'administrative problems burden 
the agency's trust funds, taxpayers, aiid some nonstudent 
beneficiaries. 
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I. J.USTIFICA1*iONS FOR STUDENT BENEFIT PROGRAM 
- - . NO LONGER EXI$T V • . 

; ■ ■ -■v^"';. • , ■ ■ ^ ■ ' , . • ■ ' : ■ ' 

• Irv X965, creation of thie student benefit program Seeraed % 
entirely appropriate. * There was- a short^g^e ^ Fejderal educar 

ion aid programs. i?ersons- through age 21 were ccwiinonly 
viewed as parentally dependent' (rather thap independent ) and 
thus deserviog of.aid. Social' Security -was a large prbven ;/; 
aid-distributor% with more money'^being' received than was ■ i^.' 

being^ paid out. Moreover, it was felt -that the Federal 
Government had 3", role in supporting efforts by the economi— :.' 
caiiy disadvantaged to secure high school and postsecondary." 
^ education, . • ■*• ■ 

' ■ ' ■ \ " ■. . ' ■ ' ■ ■ .. ■• • 

The Federar Goyerrimerit still' has a role in support iijg . 
.-. efforts by tJie economically disadvantaged to. obtain educa- • ' 
■/ • tion-r-bufc tpdayv the justifications for providing t-hat . 

:support through the Social, Security student" benefit progrijm 
"noMonger' exist..' ' . '.' 

1- 196-5 sh ortage of postsecondary edfejeation . \ 

^ aid programs has been corrected ^ . '^t,^ '' ' '■■^ 

0" . Fdliowiiiig are the siic major Office of Educa.tion progriinrs>*^~.r'' 

the eatimated total dollars' -provided directly and indirectly, 
and estiraaj:ed. numbers of student recipients for. the 1979-80 v 

. ■school --yearv-^- ' . v ---"^ ' 

. - ' ,. ■ ■ • ■ ' ■. ■ . . 

Dollars Students 
; (millions) - . ( thousands ) .. . 

■ ^ ' ' , ' ' , , ■' ^ ' . ■ . ■;■ 

, ' Basic Educational Oppor- 

■ tunity Grant $2>-435. 2,728 . , _ 

'Guaranteed Student Loan ' 2,250 -1,126 ^ 

— -National- .Direqt S^^udent . 
.;. , Ldan ' . 649 , ' ^ 914 

College Work-Study " 604 ' 990' 

Supplemental Educatiorial — 

Opportanity Grant 326 ' 1573 \^ . 

state Student Incentive 
. ; . - Grant . ' .. 153 ^ / 307 ■ '* 

. Total . $6,417 - 

, ■ ' ' • . ' .- ■ " 

; Note: The number of studepts should not be totaled because 

students may receiv*'?- aid uhder more than on'e.' program.^ 
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None of OE»s financial aissistance programs gives direct 
aid to- high school students . In April 19T9, OE, told the ' ^ 
Subcommit-tee on Oversight House Conunittee on, Ways and Means, 
that, as a general rule, i^Jpes not tj hi nk there is a need 
to provide aid to high schodi stu<3ents age 18 to; 22. 

In 1965, the year of the student benefit program's enact- 
ment, only two of these OE programs wer$ in ope^^ation—the 
National Direct Student Loan program, which for the is&:>-t)b 
school year provided §179.3 million to 3t7,700 postsecondary 
students, and the College Work-Study program, which for 1966 
provided $104. ^ million to 2751000 postsfecondary students.. 
The OE programs provided a total of $283.8 million in aid to 
postsecondary students.. The new Social Security student 
benefit pjjogram paid about $260 million or, of a total of 
$543.8. million, 48 percent. > , 

In the^l979-80 school year , the total estimated aid 
expected to be provided by the OE progr^rais and the student 
benefit- program is $8.6 billion. Though the amount of stui; 
'<«Sft benefits has xiseh dramatically over 15 years, the,. ' 
expected.;i^79-B0 sum of $2.2 billion in Social Security 
student benefits' represents only about .26 percent of the 
total aid to be provided. ^ 

'^he lack of Federal postsecor\dary education aid pro- 
grams ,• xsbvious in 1965 and evidenced by the prepondi|rant 
role played by the new Social Security student benefit v 
program in 1966, tio longer exists, ' * 

2\ 1965 view of "depehdent." does^not fit today's 
18- to 22-year-olds , . ' 

.in 1965, when the student benefit program was created, 
ihe House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
^Committee reports said: ' > 

1* * * The Committee believes that a child 
.'i' over age 18 who is attending school full-time 

is dependent just as a child underMS or a d is- ^ 
! abled older child is dependent, and that it is 
not realistic to stop such a child's benefit 
at age 18. A child whocannot look to afather 
for support (becauise the father has died, is * 
disabled, or is retired) is at a disadvantage 
in completing his education as compared with'* ^ 
the child who can look to his father for sup- 
port. Not only may the child be prevented 
' from going to college by loss of parental ^ 



/ support and loss of his benefits; he may even 
' . b^prevented from finishing high school* or .. 
' g^ihg to a vocational school. * * *** 

»;In 1965 r for purposes of receiving student benefits, 
a dependent .was lyiewed as' someone deserving of the sort ot ^ 
support a parentf woul^J^rovide were the parent able. This 
viewr applied to persons ^through age 21 1 made the term 
dependent Very much 1 ike rilTnor — ^^as contras^ted with adult . 

In the raid-1960s. Federal and State laws generally ^ 
agreed that for such actions as making contracts, and voting, 
a person under age 21 was not an adult. Today, those laws v 
are in general agreement that an 18--year-old is an adult, * 
with the legal rights to make contracts, and vote. 

Social Security itself has been moving toward treating 
18-year-Qlds less like dependents arid utore like independents, 
or adultis. Seven'years aft^r the student benefit program 
began. Social Security began sending the stjjdent a separate 
check — instead of including these benefits «s part -of the 
family's check as had been done, in the .past. . The reasoning: 
■ ' •• .■''-!.■■: . ' 

""* * * any individual who "is at ilea^t 18 is 
an adult and has a right t#.rec6lve| and manage " . 
his own benefits, * * *. irtie right to receivk 
their own benefits is considered to be- a basic 
right of all adults/and cannot be taken ^way' 
from them unless they are incompetent to " ■ 

manage those beaefits. * 

■■J- • ■ ■ . . • ^ 

In 1979, elaborating on this view, in a <?udget justifi- 
cation statement for fiscal 1980, Social Security said: 

»* * * once a child completes his secondary 
education and attains the legal ^ge of major- f ^ y 
ity — increasingly regarded as 18, rather 1 
than 21, as reflected in the change in the ^ 
voting-age requirement — 'the- person should 
be regarded as an adult, financially and ^. 
otherwise responsible for himself, and that 
such a presumption of 'dependency' is not ^ 
valid. * * *" ^ , - 

Despite. these/sentiments, Social Security must, by law, 
^rant a student benefits based on his or her status as a 
dependent. This requirement leads t^6^Qme odd situations.' 
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m our review, we featimated that 233,160 student bene- 
fit recipients were eligible for B^sic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants (Basic Grants) . Of these, 24,600 (aSout 10.6 
percent) were simultaneously receiving benefits from' Social 
Security on the basis of dependency and eligible for Basic 
CSrants frcsn OE on the baSiS of independency ..* ^ ' ' . 

The effects of this dependency concept can produce 
equally odd effectB-withio> a family. The 18-year-old son 
of a Social Security recipient may elect to attend school 
full time, live with his 4>arents , and receive a student 
benefit for being classified as a dependent . The boy's 
twin, who also lives with his parents' and, chooses to 
work part time and" a ttenS school part time, receives 
nothing from Social Security — for being ah independent . 

In short, for the 18- through 2lTyear-Qld child of a 
Social Security recipient, becoming a beneficiary is not a 
condition beyond control but rather an option to be exercised 
or rejected. This g^nef iciary-by^choice option supports the 
argument that the student, benefit program violates the social 
insurance concept--a sharliig of risks over which individual 
beneficiaries have ^Little or no control. That concept, 
opponents o^ student benefits say, is not'one that would 
normally -be applied to conduct that is. within the individual's 
control and actually perceived as. desirable . An example: 
, choosing to attend school full time affeer. one's 18th* birthday. 

3.- Trust funds lack the financial resources 
avai lable to them in 1965 

' — ' — — " ■ ,,- ■ f-. 

In 1965, t,he cost of paying benefits^ to one beneficiary 
Ws shared amOng four contributors— none 'of whom had to pay 
more than $174 in Social Security taxes a year. 

, — ■ ' ■ . . 

Today the cost of paying benefits to one bene^ciary 
must be borne by only three contributors— each of ^om may 
have .to pay as .much as $1,404 in Social Security taxes a 
year . . ' ■■ • . * " i ^ ' ' 

" ' lifter the turn of the century , ^ the, 'cost/ of paying,- bene- 
^fits to one beneficiary is expected to be bc(rne by just two 
contributors. And, as early , as 1981, contributors will be 
required to pay as much as. $1,975 in, Spdial ^Security taxes a 
year. This expects cost takes into account the tax., in- 
creases the Congress authorized in 1^77 to remedy the -obvious 
income, shortfall to th^ > tru^t funds. That remedy may 
prove sufficient. -Consider the following chart* 



H^pJECTED OLD AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY IHSURANCE {OASDIJ TRt^T FUf^OSIXPENDlTURES 
^ AND LEGISLATED TAX t^«C«AE CALENDAR 19^ 



Payroll 




16.19 



12,4a 



206t 



NOHEj This chart is fvosa an article written by the Social Security 'Chief 
Actuary and published in th« Marph 197$ "Social Seoiitity Bulletin. 



There is no sigp that the pressures which produced the 
funds' income shortages o^ the inid-1970ff~greater deraartds- 
for money and fewer geopie to suppl}^ it — will abate' soon 
or significantly. * . v 

if the student benefit program Is viewed. as one of the ' 
prograiiis that the Hause Oversight Sumsomiiiittee Chairman said 
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"* * * deliver -small nrarginal benefits e^t a' very J.arge cost- 
or those that depart too dramatically from the baTsic purpose 
of the system * * *,*• it, becomes ope of the more significant 
pressures.-' ^ ; ■, ■ . ' • 

I The program has grdwn steadily— in t<^rm^ of fiumbers of 
students and benefits paid- — as the following chart illus- 
trates . " > ' ' ' 



Month of Monthly 



December -St udents Benefits 

/millions) 

196^^ . / 205,677 $ 13.725 

1968 . - 474,056 .34.243 

• . 1969 498,015 36.027 

1972 " 634,481 69.616 

1975 » 774,261 . 104.561' 

' 1978 817,506 139.994 

This growth is-evidence^ by a ne^ doubling in ourober 
of^ students . and a ^more than ^juad^upiing in benefits received 
between 1968* and 1978. ^ As more people began to retire — and 
to retire earlier — and as more people qualified for disar 
bility,' their entrance into the system triggered an influx . 
df people into the student Ixenef it program, becaqse a sig- 
nificant number of these retired aind disabled woVkers had 
children who wanted to get high school and. postsecondary . 

educations.' ' , ' , 

■* ■ ■ <. , . ' . 

For instance, in 1965 only 8 percent of the persons in 
the student benefit program were classified .as depei^^ents 
of disabled workers-^compared 'to 20^.6 percent, in 1978. 
Likewise^ in 19^5, 1$.6 perc^rrt of the students were classi- 
fied as dependents of retired workers— compared to 18.6 
cent in 1978. 

We cannot estimate how many workers retire early to get 
student benefits for their children. However, in December 
of 1965, of 11, 100>584 retired-workers, 3,519,168 (or 31.7 
percent) were early 'r^etirees who we^ estimate had 10,800 • 
student beneficiaries. In December of 1978, of 18,3^7,96^5 
retired workers, 11,137,9"20 (or 60.7 percent) we^e /aarly - 
retirees who we estimate/h^d 92,200 student beneficiaries. 
We' believe that , it is more likely that earry.-retirees had 
mojfe student*' beneficiaries than did oldeir retirees; however, 



data were not readily available tcr substantiate this. 
Therefore, our estimates. are prol|^ably low because we assumed 
that e^rly retirees had the same number of student benefi- ' 
ciaries as older retirees. Appei^dices B and- C detailing 
these growth rates a^rie on pages 37 arid 38.. 

t \ , ^ * 

Thts growing pressure on the student benefit ptograin,. 
and thus up6n the trust fimds, becogjes meaningful when one 
compares the dollar shortfalls expected of vthe trust funds 
with the^ costs of the student benefit program. In 1S77, 
the funds' trustees estimated that, without the tax in- 
creases, the funds in 1980- would suffer deficits of $8.1 
billion. In fiscal 1980, the student benefit program is 
expected to cost the trust ftnd^ $2.2 billion, 27 percent 
of the projected shortfall, which wQiild have occurred had . 
taxes not been raised. • 



We calculate > using Social Security estimates, that— 
if the program grows as expected— student benefits in 1985 
will be costing the ^t^^t funds $2. 5 billion a year. 

Conditions today are remarkably different from .1965. • 

II. PROQRAM PoSielES BORDEN TRUST FUNDS AND NONSTU^^^ 
BENEFICIARIES ' ^ . - ^ 

Student benefits are provided on the same basis as other 
Social Security benefits^-not on the basis of financial' need . 
This leads to situations that impose additional burdens upon^ 
the trust funds, ^nd upon nons^tudent beneficiaries. 

1 . Benefits are, paid where no school costs 

are reported , * 

I \ ^ 

*^The foilowrhg chai|t is taken from Social Security's, 
survey of student beneficiaries in the 1972-73 school year 
(the latest such data available). *It illustrates by type 
of school attended^'the relationship of student benefits , 
to reported ^'school costs on an. annual basis. 



• ■ High. :' ■■ •: • ' .• Noncollege' . ' 

Students ^ Total School College Postsecondary 

■ ■ ■ . * . ■ ♦ . 

Number (in 

vthousandp) 588 126 420 42 



Percent-in public 7$ . * 95 71 . 54 • 

Pcfrcent in private 25 " .5 29 46 

Total 100 . aoo 100 100 ; 



Percent with, 

no coat 11 ' 41 3 ■ r 4 

Percent with cost 89 ^ _92~. 

Total "100. IPO " 100 / lOG 



Me<lian annual cost - ' $170 $1,810 ,$1,220 



Me.dian annual 

student benefit $1,176 $1;416 $1,476 

Notes* 1. ' Cost includes tuition^ fe6s, books, ropm, 
- board, and transportation as reported, by » 

the students. • 

i ' ■ ... ' - . * 

2. Median annual student benefit* shown repre- 
sents median December 1972 benefits multi- 
plied by 12. ^ 

' ' • . • . 

. , ■ I- •• . I ■ 

The fehart shows that 41 percent of the high.schopl 
students, 3 percent of the college students,^ and 4 percent 
of the noncollege postsecondary students liad no reported ^ 
school costs. , 

'\ further, the chart sliows 11 percent. of all Students 
wete ^aid for schooling that reportedly cost them nothing. 
This" means th^t 65^,900 students in 1^72-73 were paid"^ 
$81 million not for school costs, but simply for -going to 
school . ^ « 

It is unlikely, however, that the data accurately 
represent school-related costs for high school stjjdents .'^^ 



Presumably, many colleqe students live aw^y from home and 
there is reason to believe they have an accurate view of the 
actual* ^osts of room, board, and transportation. High 
school students, who are— and have b^en all alonct'^-llving at 
home/ prestfmably would have a less accurate view of the 
above-mentioned school-related costs. It is this less-than- 
v^ccurate view of t-he true costs of room, board, and trans- « . 
portation that we thinX led .to the reported median of $170 a 
year./' ^ ^ ^ . 

Postsecondary students,, we find, continue to Receive 
studen-t benefits in excess ©f reported school costs.. Data 
from the College Scholarship Service of the College Entrance 
Examination Board show that, in the 19T6-77 school year, the^ 
average nontuition costs 4^ public 2-yeaV institutions ranged 
fi|6m $1,836 to $2,335*- The following examples, taken from a 
random sample of studelnts in Los Angeles County, show^student 
benefits- received by persons .Attending 2-year public Schools 
in fiscal 1977. * ; 

Student * 
Student ' Tuition Charged ^nefit Received 

— — —I ^— ■ ^ 

1 ' None \ . 92^376 

2 None - ^ l,9b3 
3^ None / ^ 2,417 _ 

4 None . 2,563 

5 None 3 , 289 

"For the sampler we ^id not attempt to measure such 
education-related costs as transportation and living ex- 
penses. But, with.no tuition. costs, all five students were 
getting from Social Security more than the lowest average 
nontuition cost, and four of .the' five were getting more 
than the highest. *> 



2. Where schoor costs, are incurred, benefits 
are paid in excess -of "costs 

• """^^ Z'' ^ ~ ' ■ ■ * ' 

Normally, Social Security does not deter^mine school costs 
for its students, because student benefits are not based on 
school costs. OE's Basic Grant program, ^however, does. 

Tp determine how many student beneficiaries might be 
receiving excess benefits— and in what amounts— we compared 
a list of student b,enef iciaries receiving benefits against 
a list of Ba^ic Grant recipients for school year 1976-77. 
We found\l8, 253 students getting benefits from both programs. 
We then subtracted ^chool' costs (including tuition, room and 



board, fees, and miscellaneous expenses as rei>prte,d by the 
schools) from the Social Security stud'ent benefit. For 
student benef icdairies not receiving Basic Grants, we were 
unable to make a comparison and computation^ since cost data 
were not readily available » These students might be receiv- 
ing, just what they ne^d to attend sqhobl^.-or more— or* less. 

. Of the 1218 , 253. ^udents, 46,435--18V5 percent--were . 
receiving more money .from" Social Security alone than was 
re£|uired to meet totaj. costs of. schooling. Excess benefits 
ranged, as the following chart illustrates , from less than 
§100 to more than $2,200. 



'. Excess 
Benefit Range 



V Number of 
ocial 



$ 1 to 

' 101 to 

. 301 to 

601 to 

1,001 to 

V 1^401 to 

1,801 to 

More than 

Total 



100 
3Q0 
600 
1,000 
1,400 
1,800 
2,200 
2,200 



Social Security Students ' 

■ '-;.5,364' • ' 
.9, 8.12:.. 
11,834 
9,494 . 
. .3,300 
' 570 
, 55'. ■ ■, 
' 6 . , 

40,435 



\ 



Examples; 



Student School Cost 



Social Security, 
Benefit 



Excess 'Benef it 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



$2,425 
2,579 
2,350 
1,500 
1,910 



$2,5^7 
2,915 

3,072 
3^091 
3,131, 



; 142 
33^ 
722 
1,591 
1,221 



It is important ±0 point'out that OE gerierally expects 
the student and/or the parents to contribute to the student's 
education costs.. Our calculations do not include any. contri- 
bution bj' the student and/or the student's parents. If the 
expected contributiong'are included,, the nuasber of students 
receiving excess benefits would rise. " \ 

- ■■ • ■. ' ^ i • ' ■ ' ■ K'l . 
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3. Benefits are paid resgai^dless of academic progress 

•The 'trust funds pay benefits to' students attending 
• school presumably to .learn, and/or develop talents that w.ill 
assist them in the pursuit of a career^ and the earning of a 
living. Obviously» not all-students are equally giftdd or 
motivated; some will tregister more academic progress than 
■ ■"■o-ti^ers. " ' ..■ .a .. .. • " •. 

<« " * ■ ■ , ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' ■• . 

. . . The recipient of student benefits is not required to 
demonstrate to Social Security even minin|al measurable 
progress to receive, benefits^ However, OE financial aid 
programs require that students make satisfactory academic 
: • .prepress to continue to receive such aid. Student bene- " 
fi*ciaries who" receive OE aid, therefore, are subject to 
- these progress requirements. 

' ' How the Socisil Security .policy burdens the trust funds 

' is^'evident in the ca'se of a student we identified in our • 
Los Angeles County sample. Prom D6c~embfer 1975 through 
December 1976, the student received $1,600 in Social Se^u-^ 
^ rity benefits. 'During that period, the student scheduled 
, - 30 . credit hour s-^-and failed to satisfactorily complete 
>■ 'any^.of '.them. - - - 

• ' ' Becau$e Social Security has no academic progress ^re- . 
quirement, we were unable to gathei^r gr.ade data %q estimate 
what nonprogressing student beneficiaries mi^ht fae costing 
the trust funds.- However^ data fr<pm thje National Center . 
for Education Sta^istics-'^^shpw that \6 percent of the total 
student population withdraws from* sthoal for apademic 
reasons'* If the behavior of studertts receiving benefits 
from .Social Security is similar to that. of other students, 
it is likely the tijust funds are paying students who are 
« " tiot making reasonable academic progress. ^ 



'•1 



4 . Student benefits recluce benefits of nonstudent 
bene ficiaries ' ] . 

The amount a contributor ^ to Social Security has e.arned 
and the size of that contributor's family affect the total 
amount of benefits for -which the family <^ualifies. But, • 
regardless of how much the contributor has earned arid regard- 
less of how many dependent? there are in the contributor's 
family, there is a maximum limit on the amount of benefits 
that family can receive. -An- example: 



ERIC 



*Data from the National Longitudinal Study of 'a sample 
of 9,775 college students enrolled by the fall of 1973. 



In a family of fdur persons qualif ied for* a maximum 
benefit of $300 a month, $75. is alLbqated to the mother and 
each of three children. One of the children reaches age '18. 
If ^He 18-year-oId choosesTrby marrying or by not attending 
a qualified school full time— to relinquish beneficiary 
•status, the ,$300 benefit will go entirely. to the mother and ' 
the .two younger children r allocated $100 for each. If the 
18-year-oid chooses— -by remaining 'unmarried and attending 
a qualified school full time^-to stay a beneficiary, all 
membeifs of the family will continue to receive $75 each. - 

If the student benefit prograro\did not exist, about 
$440 million a .year now paid to students would go to non- 
student beneficia^ies--at no additional cost to the trust 
, funds . . 

III . PROGRAM 'S ADMINISTlJATIVE. PROBLEMS BURDEN TRUST P^NDS 

^ T6 be eligible for benefits, a student must be unmarried 
and attend school fiill time^ Social Security requires 
students to -submit an end-of-gchool-ye^r repoijt on attd^n- 
dance. lii the interim, it is the student's responsibility 
to repo|:t ^anyl^changes . ^; • . 

We randomly sampled students in Los Angeles County and 
upstate New York to verify attendance and evaluate the relia- 
bility of , student reportir\g. From this sample we estimate 
that, in the , two areas, $14.8 million wa^ erroneously paid 
in fiscal 1977 to students not attending full time. Further # 
we found that most 'Students do not report interim changes and 
many students submit incorrect end-of-school-year reports. 

For example, a student reported irt March 1976' on his 
attendande report that he would be a full-time stude;it from 
August' 19 7B through Kay 1977. The' student withdrew from 
school in December 1976, but neither reported his withdrawal 
nor returned tl^e end-of-schooi-year report' sent in February 
1977. Because Social Security continued paying $152 a month 
through. May 1977, the stlident received $760:in benefits for 
which he was ineligible* ^ . 

' ' ' . V ■ « ■ ■ ■ > ' . 

• * ' * **■ '' ' ; , 

In response to our findings. Social Security made a 
study on costs of and reasons for student overpayments. 
It indicatejs student overpayments cost the trust funds 
$150 million a year. Also, Sdcial Security has revised 
its student reporting form to require school verification 
of full-'time attendance and has obtained other v^^rifying 
data from OE on students getting Social Security benefits . • 



Duplicate payments are anotVier administrative problem". 
Reviewing , all May 1977 -student Ijenefi't payments, we found 
230 student beneficiaries Who received two benefit payments. 
We examined their complete benefifcr payment records. Through 
June of 1978, these students had received ^ by cpnsetfvative 
estimate, duplicate pa^^ents totaling $616,000. • 

* Finally, the difficulty Social Security experiences 
in recovering overpayments to students further deprives 
the trupt fund6. Money that should be recovered and paid 
to ofher beneficiaries — -and^ earn interest in the interim — 
is not available to the trust fiends, and other taxpayer^ 
money must be used. ^ 

For example, a 22-year-fOld working student was overpaid 
$i,973. In September 1976,, he signed, an agreement to repay . 
$54.8j0 per month for 36 months beginning in October 1976. 
Eight payments were received, the last ih September 1977. 
Reminder notices wete sent in October and Nc^vembej- 1977 and 
March 1978, with no response. In Hay 1978, another Ifetter 
was sent and the overpaid individual telephoned the district 
office to say he would resume payments. During the 8 months, 
•no one from Social Security attempted to contact the student 
personally . 



Section Two : * 

. STUDENT BENEFIT PROGRAM^ CONTRIBUTES TO 

... OTHER FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS P AYINa UMNEEDED BENEFITS ' 

In Section One> we pointed out how the student benefit 
program unnecessarily burdens the trust funds, l^d some non- 
'student beneficiaries. In this section. We shoV how the , 
program contributes to waste of other Federal aid dollars,, 
tha potential for additional waste, and th^ expense othesr 
Federal programs incur attempting to curb waste. - 
* . ' ' ' ' . >■ ■ 

I. SOCIAL SECURITY/BASIC GRANT RECIPIENTS 
GET AID IN EXCESS OF SCHOOL COSTS ' 

In the 1976-^77 school year, of 800,703 nongraduate post 
secondary Social Security student beneficiaries, 218,253 
were also scheduled to receive Office of Education Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants. 

As reported by the "schools attended, costs ( including,, 
tuition,, fees, room and board, and miscellaneous expenses) 

per student for the school year ranged from under $1,300 

.< - ■ ■ - >) 



to more than ^6,200. The following chart shows distribution 
of these students on a perceritagye b*sis by cpi^t range* 



JBstimated Cost Rari'ge 



I.es^ than $1,301 

$1,301 to 2,000 

2^001 to 2,^700 

2,701 to 3,400 

3,401 to 4,800 

4*a01 to 6,200 
More thah 6,200 

Total 



Percent 
Student B eneficiaries 

38.4 
35.8 
10,1 : 
12;0 
2.8 

■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ' .5 ■ • 



a 00.0 



Subtracting reported schbol costs tt^rTTHe total aid , 
received *f torn Social Security and Basic- Grants, we found 
that'.of the ,218,253 students, 101,79^46.6 percent—were 
getting more in student benefits and Basic Grahts than -their, 
school costs warranted . Nearly 31,800 student^ received, 
more than $1,000 aboye their school coi^ts. The fpllowing 
chart illustrates this. * 



Excess 
Benefit Range 



$ 1 tb 
101 to 
301 to 
^' 601 to 
1,001 to 
1,401 to 
1,801 to 
More than 

' Total 



100 
300 
600 
1,000 
1,400 
1,800 
2,200 
2,200 



' * ^Jumber of- 
Social, Security Students 



• 8,049 

15,8.53 
22,254 
23,874 
16,444 
10,883 
3,68>7 
749 

101,793 



"Examples: 

Social Security 
Student^ Benefits 



^ . 2 

w 



$2,735 
3,101 



rOll 

.050 
2,839 



3 
2 



Basic 
Grant 

$1,288 
976 
1,376 
1,238 
1,176 



Total School Excess 
Benefits Cost Benefits 



$4,023 
4,077 
-f,387 
3,288* 
4,015 



$2,556 
2,070 
^>070 
2,460 
3,795 



$1,467 
2,007 
1,317 
828 
220 
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Ou# calculations do notV include 'any contribution by ♦ 
th« student and/pr the istudent's parents, ?s expected PT, 
OBw. U ^he expected contribut ions are included, the i>umDer 
of 'students receiving exc^s a benef its; would . rise. ' 

•' student beneficiat^^^ receive n^pre; benefits than 

t.b^ir total cost . of educa;Lion prirtci^^ 

■ a. student behef its are not related to scl^ool costs.-. ^ 
^ ^ ^ , { Payments are not restricted td school nionths> but 
J."'- continue, ali year. ) ■ . ' ' ■ \ . . • ';. 

IE expects a faiBily to contribute only a portion of 
Rts income to pay educational costs." Since student 
benefits are considered family income (both by > 
' ■ ' Soci^^^ and OE) , OE estimates that, in^de- 

' ; tenninihg tHe; fami^ir cqixtributionr it disregards 9b 

' . V..,- '/f^'-'j^eJ^Oent. of the -benefit .. ■> . ■ *' 

Al^Qut 85 i^rceht of student bLeh^ficiaries are atten^^ 
schobKe^e tbiir oosts never exceeded $3,400. This raises 
the.-q^esti4?nf'. ,_"-^<^^^ .. ^ 

-i^Are -^hes^ students attending lower cost scbfools more ^ 
' thaado^^i^^ If they are, obviously, • 

^: V excess' benefits a|r^ likely to occur*. . . . . 

Our analysis Showed the ^^18, 252 students attended 3,8S6 
schools.- The 100 schools most; frequently attended had ^er~' 
Ige^i^ts ranging from $1,508 to $4,629 and ^^^f ^^^.^^^^^^ 
piblicly controlled. ^ Nevertheless, ^some^student^ a tt^^^^ 
schools where dosts averaged up to. $7,275.^ ^^^Lv h iLea 
Of student schqol costs and benefits, see Appendix D, pages 

•39, 'iO', and _41..-) / . ^ , ; . / ' ■ . ■ 

II SOCIAI, SECDRITY/BASIC GRANT/VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
RECIPIENTS GET AID IN EitCgSS OF SCHOOL COSTS 

For the 1976-77 school year., we 'compared students 
getting Social Sec\irity benefits ^ gasic Grants with . 
62,273 students getting aid from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration (VA) as 18- >to 22r^a-r-old dependents. We found 
4,600 students receiving %ld from all three sources. 

Of these students, 4T079— 88.6 Pe^cent--received more 
aid than their sehool cos^ts warranted. Of the 4,079, aoout^ 
85 percent— 3,484— were receiving more than ,$1,000 m exces^. 
benefits a year.- The following chart shoWs the distribution 
of these students by excess benefi^ range. ^ 



Excess . 
Benefit Rane^e 



Number of 
Social Security Students 



$ 1 ^-o 
501 to 

*l>00i to 
2,001 to 
3,001 to 
4,001 to 

More than 



• 500 
X,000 
2,000 
3,000 

4,ooa 

5,000 
*5,000 



v 



Total 



Examples : 

social Se'curity 
Student ' Benefit ° 

1 $3,052 

2 2,462 

3 438 

4 « 1,219 
'5 2,081 



255' 
. " 340 

896 
1,341 

960 ^ 

263 
24 

4,079 



Basic VA , Tota\ School Excess 
Grant Benefit Benefits Cos't Benefit 



$3,357 $3,084 
3,528 2,643 
4,165 73 
2,990 1,431 
1,.012 • 3,438 6,531 2,026 4,505 



$ 726 
1,400 
976 
776 



$2,663 

2,309 
2,821 
2,426 



$6,441 
6,171 
4,235 
4,421 



Our calculations do not include any contribution by the 
student and/or the student's parents, as expected by OE, If 
the expected contributions are included^ the number of stu- 
dents receiving excess* benefits would rise, ^ ^ 

III. OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDENTS TO RECEIVE EXCESS* 
AID FROM OTHER PROGRAMS SEEMS LARGE 

^ lack of centralized data on other aid progrzuns limited 
our ef Sorts to determine whether student ben^ficiaries^ere 
receiving excess aid from other Federal programs. For in- 
stance, student beneficiaries who also get VA aid but do -not 
get aid from tite Basic Grant program (the only readily avail- 
aible central source of school costs) might be receiving just 
what they need to attend school-^ot more— or less. Without 
engaging in a rather substantial effort, we do not know* 

We do, however, have evidence^ that participation by 
student beneficiaries In other Federal aid programs is ex- 
tensive. Our findings show: 



1.. A survey of first-time, 'full-time freshmen in 
colleges and universities in the fall of 1976 . 
showed that, on a percentage basis r significantly 
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more Social &ec"urij:;y students- received aid/froin - 
programa tharv did other students. This survey, 
. done for OE, showed the higher participation by 

- student beneficiaries heid for every OE programR 

- and that the amount of funds received from each 
program was, on a percentage basis, higher for 
Student beneficiaries than for other students, • 

\ (Details of that survey; aure giv^n in Ap|fendix"E# 
■page 42.) ■ . / .. . ■ •■ - 

2. We exeuninfed school files for 466 randomly selected. 
s1:udent b.enef iciaries atf^postsecondary schools in ' 
Los Angeles County ; California, and upstate JJew York. 
Each file contained a record of aid from all sources — • 
Federal, State, and ^parivate — known to the financial 
aid officer at the student's school.* We found that 
234 of these students were getting aid frcMn Social , 
Security only. The other students were.^receiving aid 
from Social Security and at least one other source. 
Some were getting aid from five or moire, sources.. 
(Details are included in Appendix P, page 43.) , 



I 



A high ^degree of participation in other . Federal aid 
programs does not mean student ben4fiGiaries do receive 
excess aid. But it is important: to note that/where we' 
.did check for student beneficiaries receiving aid in 
excess of warranted schooling costs, we. found it in large 
measure. The potential for excesses from other Federal 
aid dollars is large. ' - 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . ' ;'■ 

This is . recognized. In July 1978, the Sei^etafy of . 
HEW testified that large numbers of Basic Grant applicants 
in school year 1977-78 may -have wrongfully failed to report 
they were getting Social Security benefits. To curtail 
excess payments that arise from insufficient repoijting, 
OE has b^gun to use a new computer procedure to match Bas<k: 
Grant applicants against Social Security students (whose V 
records currently total <ibout 1.3 million). We tested the 
procedure qVi a sample of Social Security recipients of Basic 
Grants in the 1977-78 school year, when we estimate OE paid, 
art excess of $23.8 million to Social Security applicants. 

« 

•llie procedure 'did detect student beneficiaries receiving 
excess grants which accounted for about two-thirds or $15.6 
million of the excess. It would do so_in the future. It 
did not detect such nonstudent beneficiaries, as 17-y^^r-olds 
and disabled workers, nor could it in the future unless OE 
matched against a larger number of Social Security recipient 
records . , ' . ■ 



OB off icials said- 'that mat<;hing c^PFli^ants, against non- 
student beneficiaries (which account f^ormtf^ 30 million 
3oclai Secutity i;ecord§i) ; wpuld unduly .delay aWard of grant 
eiigibility. tte suggeste^Tfii two-step alternatives 

^ 1. Be foce"^ determining eligibility, match applicant » 
, rece?ffs not only against the records 43f student 
beneficiaries' but also against the records of 
nonstudent beneficiaries (now estimiated to be x 
500,000r in the 17- to 22-year-old age range. 

VZ. After determining eligibility, send Social Security 
V a list of el ig^bles to be matched against the . 
* records of all Social Security beneficiaries— ^ 
and have the mat ches produced by this procedure 
. sent to OE fotja* f inal Vferification df benefit 

aiaounts to avoid excess grants. . - 

(The f irst st^p*^ would have detected $5.8^ million of the $8.2. : 
million that the procedure^f ailed to detect in the 1977-78 
test? the second siep would have detected the remaining $2.4 
million. } . ' ■ ' 

% : Section Three . 

A, . <^ . ■ - • . . ' r * ' • 

SOCIAt SECURITY IS AN IKfEQUITABLE SYSTEM FOR .' | 
" DISPENSING .EDUCATION AID » 

In Section One, we showed the, adverse effects of student 
benefits lipon Social Security' s trust fuads, contributors to 
the funds, and some recipients of the funds. Section Two 
detailed the program's adverse effects u^n dther Federal 
programs, and th-us upon all taxpayers. In this section, we „ 
-ujoint out how inequitably the program provides education aid. 

< This inequity arises because the program is treated as 
something other than what it really is. Though Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfiire officials point out that 
the Congress did not Intend ' the program to Ue aid to someone 
seeking an education, it is aid to someone seeking an educa- 
tion. Consider: " , " 

1., This benefit is available only to students who are ' - 
classified as dppendent^ of Social Security bener 
^iciaries and is paid, directly to the students. 
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2. "persons who would qualify for the benefit have arv 

option at age 18 of becpraing benefic|.ari^s.by , 
attending school.^ ' . ^ 

3. The only way these persfons may exercise, the option 
is by being unmarried full-time students. 

■* ■. \ ' ■ ' ' " ■ " ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ •■■ 

• "^ut by law, Social Security must treat this e^ucatiqn 
aid as a family benefit. * Therefore it must f tallow ^a^rta in 
requirements ths^t prevent equitable distributi|iv> of tJ>is jiid. 

I. . ' SYSTEM DENIES CANDIDATES WHO ' " . ' v 

SHOULD QUftLIPy FOR AIt> '.^^ .''-■-■^ ' 

: ■ , • ■ ■ ^. 

The Bureau of the Census estimates that in October. 1976^, 
22.6 percent pf the Nation's college students .werfe married. 
HQwever, only un'married persons qualify for Social. Security 
studdht benefits r because Social Security coji6idets marriage . 
a tejroination of parental dependency. Therci'Core, the married 
person-;-no matter ^ow great his or her desire for educ?^tion^- 

does-'not qualify* ; ' , " '^^ , 

V ' . ■ ■ , . ' *' ■■ , , . ' ' ■ : 

The National Qenter for Education Statistics estimates 
that in the fall of 1979, 43 percent of the Nation^ s college 
students will be Attending school part time. ' However/ only 
persons attending school full time qualify for Social .Secu-^ 
rity student benefits. The person who goes tb school part 
time and worksr-even If that work is being done, to ;h0lp de- 
fray costs of education—does not qualify. 

We have no data to indicate how many otherwise-qualified^ 
■children of contributors these re<5uirements preclude from 
receiving bene^fits. B%t, if these children are not remairkably 
different from the national college student population, the 
number must be significant, * 

II. SYSTEM GIVES LOWEST LEVELS OF AID 
TO CANDIDATES WHO NEED HIGHEST - \ 

How much money a contributor and/or liis or her family 
receives frcsn Social Security depends in part upon. how njuch 
the contributor put into the system. A low contributor has 
put less^Tnto the system than has a high contributor — ahd 
thus the family receives less money. This means the student 
frbm the poorer family will get less ^id for education than 
will the student from the richer family. The student's 
level- of need is not take/i into account. 



Likewise', sit udents from larger fajniJLies generally get 
less aid fo-r education than do students from smaller 
farailres. More persbns splitting tfee family benefit means 
less money per person. Normally it would be reasonable to • 
expect that*-all oth^r things being equal— the dependents in 
a larger family would demonstrate a gre^tes' level of need.; 

•■ " ' • ■ ■ . ■• .■" ' . " . '„ * '■' '. ■ ■ : ■ ■ 

Membership in large family And/or a fauaily whose • 
Social Security/contributions haye been low can have strik- 
ing effects* Of student beneficiaries receivihg_benef its 
for the"^i2-month period that ended June 30 , 1977 « we' found 
1,860 got^jodividual pa^miehts exceeding $3,500. And, 800 
received, for the sanie purpos^e — attending school. full time- 
less than $100 apiec^. • . . 

Aga|.a, the student's level* of need is not taken into * 
account.:'^ ■ 

• The Office of Education— single largest Federal dispense 
of direct aid to students—generally makes its decisions on 
whether or not to provide aid, and how much aid to provide r 
On two factors: 

1. Any assistance the student aiid/or the student's ' 

. parents could reasonably be expected to give.. ^ 

2. The costs the st^dent would incur in going to a 
specific school. 

Social Security, geared to distribution sof family bene- 
fits, does not and currently cannot take into account these 
need factors, and is thus an inequitable system for dispens- 
ing education aid. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ .,■ ■ • ^ . •. ■ , 

Section Four ^ 

-■ . ^ - . . ■■■ ' ' . ■ " • • 

THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION COULD PROVIDE, MORE EQUITABLY , 
AID TO MOST POSTSECONDARY STUDENTS AT 
GREAT SAVINGS TO TRUST FUNDS AND TAXPAYERS 

I ■ - II I I ' ll ' pi II ' I • I • ' ' " ^ I ■ ■ I mr iiii'iM ^ li^ii ii. T'li MiM- rrr r — -[-~T ■-- 

'f - - ,. , 

In the previous section, viewing student benefits as 
aid to education, we noted certain inequities that exist 
because* the program is- not needs-based, * 

' ■ ■ ^ * * - • • ' , 

In this section, we shall discuss^ along with savings 
that would be experienced by the trust' funds and other Fed- 
eral agencies, wh*at would happen to student beneficiaries if 
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t^e program were discontinued. " High school students would . 
have no alternate Federal source of aid to meet school costs. 
pQstsecondary students would have to look fpr 'education aid 
to the bffice of Education where five ot th(^ six programs 
are' needs-based ■. . 

. . ■ ■ " * • , ' " ' " 

Some former student beneficiaries would' undoubtedly 
receive I6ss support from OE than they would have gotten from 
Sopial Security, However, the Federal GbvernmentVs role in 
MWiding educational assistance' through OE is-^-and has been— 
fo provide supplemental assistance, always viewing, _to the 
extent "considered possible*, the student and the student's 
parents as tjj^e primary sources of school financing. 

I. MOST POSTSECONDARY STUDENT BENEFICmiES ^- . ^ 

WOUX^D QUALiFX OE AID 

- ^ "We believe that the combination of available , 
. resources through the Office o'f Education Vs ' 
programs will provide the necessary assistance 
for students, who are affected, by the phase put 
\3f social security student benefits, to obtain 
their post secondary education." - 

— Office of Education testimony 
before the Oversight Subcc»amitt^e 
of the House ^ays and Means Com- 
mittee, February 8, ?1979 " - 

1 . The majority of postsecondary student beneficiaries 
would qualify for Basic Grants and other forms 

of needs -based aid 

^ _ . • , X 

The Basic Educational Importunity Grant progreun, as 
cornerstone of OE's needs-based student aid programs, awards 
grants up to half an applicant's schooling costs, but not 
to exceed $1,800. In fisOal 1978, according to a , Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimate, 100 percent of the $2.1 billion 
dispersed in Basic Grants went to students whose families had 
incomes of less than $25,000 a year.. 

Of 1,084,000 student beneficiaries in the 1977-78 school 
year, 79 percent were postsecondary students, eligible to 
apply for OE assistance. ^ ^ 



The following chart shows a Bureau of the Census survey 
of the distribution of student beneficiar|eg. by parental in- 
come range. 
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Parental Income, ^iange 
(1977 Dollars) 

iess than $4,000 
$4; 000 to 7,499 
7,500 to 9,999 
10,000 to 14,99.9 V 
15;'000^to 24,999 
25,000 to 29,999 
30,000. to 39,999 • 
40,000 and over, . 

Total 



' Percent of ^ 
Student Beneficiaries 



17.4 
22 i 7 
12,7 
. 18.6 
18-1 
4.1 
3.1 
- 3 . 3 

lOOyO 



Using these data as indicators, 90 perqent of all 

student benef iciaries would— by reason of tlie^ir f amill 

below'^$25,00Q annual incoiaes--be eligible for^ Basic Grants. 

Consequently, parental income would not preclude -most student 

beneficiaries from receiving a Basic Grant i Hbweverf- parental 

income is not.the only el igi.bility factor. Some students ■ / 

would be ineligible for Beteic Grants because their own income? 

are too high, or because their 'assets or the Assets of their 

parents are too high. OE estimates that if all eligibility > 

factors were considered, about 7 out of 10 student bene- 

ficiar^ies could ;receive a Basic Grant. Reasons Social ^ 

Security student beneficiaries were ineligible are shown 

in Appendix G, page 44. • 

■ • ■ ■■■ ■ <..■;.. 

As supplements to Basic Grants — and alternatives for. _ 

candidates who do not*quaiify for Basic Grants— OE has the 

folloiring programs: 

1. Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant program, . . 
which in fiscal - 1978 prqyided IDO percent of its 
funding of $270 million to students whose faf^ilies 
had incomes of under $25,000 a y^r. 



2. National Direct Student Loan program, which in 

fiscal 1978 provided 95 percent of its funding of. 
$326 liiillion to students whose families had incoroW 
of under ^$25,000 a year. _ '1 

3i College Work-Study program, which in fiscal 1978 
provided" 98 percenf'of its funding of " $435 million 
to students whose families had incomes of under 
$25^000 a year. 
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Because these programs h^ve eligibility requirements • 
quite similar to those, of the Basic Grant program, we es- 
timate that. many postsecondary^student beneficiarie's would 
be eligible for a i4 fi?o» these programs, : 

(For program descriptions ^and eligibility requirements^. , 
see Appendix H, pages 45 and 46.) - 
■■ ■ ' . . ; •■■ ^ ■ • ^ . ; '■• " 

(Note: Another OE needsr-basett aid p^ogyam is the. state 
Student Incentive Grant program , which in fiscal year 1978- 
had , an appropriation of $64 million. Because the States 
disburse the money and provide matching funds, we could not 
readily determine what percentage of current student bene-; 
ficiaries might qualify. ) ' 

:,2. All ^postsecondary student beneficiaries w6uld 

qualify for 'the Quaranteed Student Loan program ; 

The Guaranteed 'Student Loan program — which allows ur\j3er- 
graduates to borrow up td $2,500 and graduate students to 
borrow up to $5, 000 a year ipot to exceed a total of $7,500 
and $15,000^ respectively)— is not needs-based. This program 
which assures banks and other lenders, that their loans to 
studentc will be fully repaid, is— and hAs been-^-open to all 
postsecondary students.^ 

Guaranteed Student Loan data show an est:intated X million 
loams were made daring school year 1976-77. Our examination 
of 3a7,449 Guaranteed Student Loan records provided by OE 
showed that 30,^650 participants (or 1 out of every 10) were 
Social Security students* About 10,700 of them had been 
ineligible to receive Basic Grants. 

Studeat beneficiaries are adready aware of and have 
reqeived aid from the needs-based and the non-needia-based 
OE programs. Their involvement— ^greater on a percentage 
basis than that of other postsecondary students — is shown 
in Appendix E, page 42. ^ 

In short, most student beneficiaries would qtialify 
for aid undgrv OE needs-based programs , all would qualify 
for Guaranteed Student Loans- — and, there is already great 
knowledge of and participation in these program^. 



II. DATA TO ESTIMATE EFFECTS OF DISCONTINUANCE 
ON HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AE^E INCONCLUSIVE 

Of 1.1 million student beneficiaries for the December 
19.77 through November 1978 period, we estimate 240,000 
(or 21 percent) were high school students aged 18 or older. 
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eecause OE has -no ^^id' "programs for t^igh sc^ students,*,, 
' the- question arises ■ ' 

. If student benefits were discontinued, how would 
• . high school ^tucSe'hHts who had been receiving school 

aid in the form of. Social SecCfrity; benefits' be - ', 
■ affected?' ' ^' '■' '\ ■ . 

Of the high school students, 22S,000 (or 95 percent) . 
were attending public schools^j for which there , were, only 
m^ihimal costs— 'Or no costs.' Based on the 1^972-73, survey of 
school costs (latest data ayailable on the national student 
population) , 4 T percent of the high school students reported' 
no costs". The 59 percent who did report costs showed a * ' 
median annual cost of $170 ^ ■ The. median ann^ial student 
benefit for ^these persons was $1,176/ or about seven times 
the--reported costs. V '\ 

Five percent"^ or 12,000'students,fWere attending non- 
public high schools.; In 1S!7$> nearly 9 out of every 
10 students in honpublic high jschools were, according to 
the National Center" for Education Statistics, in r«ligi6usly « 
aif filiated institutions . Bureau of the Census October - 1978 
data show that the median annual tui^t ion aad, fees paid by 
nonpublic high' school students was $901, . During Calendar 
year 1978, Social Security -paid students *^|in average of 
$1,967, or $1,066 above "these school cp&ts. 

As noted on page 14, however, we do not believe the 
data reported by high school students that pp<i:ray ^a median 
cost of education as $170 a year were based on fin accurate 
understanding of real costs of room, board, and transporta- 

.tion. Thus, wfe lack reliable, evidence to show th^se students 

Fdo not need student benefits. 

III. DISCONTINUANCE WOULD ALLOW' TRUST -rUIJDS " 

AND TAXPAYERS great' SAVINGS ^ 

Discontinuance' of student be^^ef its for post second ai^y 
sttjdents could be accomplished in various ways. Following - 
are two ways to terminate the benefits with estimated dollar 
effects. . ■ ' ' ' , 



*The Aid to Families with Dependent Children program (not 
administered by OE) does provide aid to t^^^h school students 
The 1978 State program plans sKow 41 States provide such 
student aid. 
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■■ rrermination of- benefits ^ effective fall 1980i ,. 

■ ' •" Bill ions 

■ ' '' ' ' ■ . • ' ■ ' ■ I) ' ■ . 

. ; Funds First-Year Savings / §1^390 
Increased Cos4: ,to Basic ' 

Grant Program .268 

. Net First-Year Savings to Taxpayers ^.102' 



- 2. Termination of benefits through phase out: 

{Benefits wouid not be paya^bie td students " 
v iaf«>stse.condary schools if they reach age 
18 after August 1980 or if they Were not 
getting^ student benefits before September ^ 
. ••■ 1980,)- ' ■ ' . ■ •■ . ■ . 

• ■ * •• / .' Fisfcal^" Year ' . . ■ 

I98l 1^82 198^ 1984 1985 

* ■, ' ' \ " < ' . I . • — ' ■' ' . ■ ••' ■' ' 

— — — -^-^ — — C b ill ions — — — 
- >■ - " , ■ ■ ■• ■ '■ ' . ■ ■ ■ • 

Trust Funds Savings $.161 $.^27 $1,072 $1.3'91 $1,583 

Increased Costv, to < 

Basic Grant Program - .097 - .170 ^ .211 - ^ >245 - . 230 

Net Savings to Taxpayer $.064 $.457 $.861 $1.1:46 $1,353 

Trust funds savings are based on Social Security data. 
The. increased cost to the Basic Grant program is based on 
Office of Education estimates which indicate a need for 
pa^yingi former student 'beneficiaries who have not been . 
receiving Basic Grants, and, former student beneficiaries 
Who have been receiving Basic Grants, but, because of dis- 
continuance, would qualify for moxse Basic Grant money. 

Section Five 

CONCLUSIONS r RECOMMENDATIONS, AGENCY POSITION , 
. . - AND GAP REPLY " 

i: CONCLUSIONS 

The Federal Government has an interest in assisting * . 
people to learn so that they may earn a good living. 
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It also- has an interest in assisting people to prepare 
for times when loss of earnings Works hardship- upon former 
earners and their families,. «v . - ■ 

. 'The fir^t interest— education — seeks to- develop human 
resources. It is the primary concern of th^ Of f ice of EdCica- 

tion. ■* ■ ,-• • "\ ,« '■' . 

The second interest — insurance-rseeks to secure "human ' 
resources. It is the primary concern of the Social Security 
.Adm in i s t r a.t ion . 

Neither, ii^erest should stand in bfeposition to th^ other. 
But , as linked in Social Security' s student benefit program, 
they do. And the effects are great waste and ipeqyity* 

■ ■ " ■ ■ ' ■ ■ , . ' ^ . ' " ■ ■ 

' In school year 1977-78, student benefits cost the trust 
funds, and thus contributors to the trust funds, $l;5 billion. 
That figure included payments made in excess of reported 
school costs, payments made where no school costs were 
reported, payjients made- without regard to academic progress-- 
or' its lack, duplicate payments, and .payments made to in^ 
eligible persons. Using Social Security estimates* we 
calculate that by 1985 student benefits will be costing the 
titrust funds $2.5 billion a year. 

The student benefit program contributes to waste of 
dollars from other Federal programs in the form of excess 
payments and efforts ma#e to detect and prevent excess pay- 
ments. (One example is evident in the Basic ^Grarit program, 
where a better veri,fica,tion procedure could have saved $8.2 
million in 1 yeat.) This waste is at the expense of all 
taxpayers." Also, other Federal programs are vulnerable to — 
and may now be experiencing — -further waste of the same kind. 

The student benefit program works inequities upon non- 
student beneficiaries- — those persons, young and old — for 
whom Fe<3eral assistance in obtaining some minimum standard ^ 
of food, shelter, and health care is supposed to be Social 
Security's basic purpose. If student benefits were dtscon- 
tinued. Social Security estimates that an .additional $440 
million a year" would go to nonstudent beneficiaries— at no 
additional cost to the trust funds. 

Fr6m the .standpoint Of a just dispensation of Federal 
education aid, the student benefit program works inequities 
upon the children of many, qualified contributors . Some 
receive less money than would appear just under a needs-based 
evaluation, because they come from larger or poorer families. 
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others I because they choose to marry or attend school part 
time, get np money whatsoever. • ■ > ./ • 

; Thejse conditions are ongoing in, a time when Social 
Security shows no significant surpluses* "when there are fewer 
contributors to bear the cosis of \eachi )?eneficiary» when 
taxes paid by contributors have been railsed dramatically , 
and when there are real doubts tha\t thV system will be ab^Le 
to meet future obligations withoutVstill further increases. 
.■ ■■■ • . . ■ .."f ■ . •■ . .•■ "■■ ■ ■ -■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ' . '. ■ •■ 

In the case of postsecondary students, OS says, and 
we concur , -that its programs have t^he capability of serving . 
the vast majority of .those persons who* are' now, and' would be 
in' the future , served by student bjghef Its. Further, we 
believe OE could" provide this service at less 'cost and with 
greater; equity. There.would be some former postsecondary * 
student beneficiaries who would get less money. But since 
so many student beneficiaries are receiving .excess benefits, 
we do not believe a dbliar-for-dollar replacement'|.of benefits 
; by QE: is" necessary • ■ t.V ■ ■ 

It is, the purpose of Government ^o provide the be^t 
service at the lowest ^ssible cost. bi*Scontinuance of 
Social Security's student benefits to postsecondary students- 
^thus requiring thosfi who would have been served by that pro* 
grai6 'to i6<^k to OE f-j:>t most of theit^ supplementary education ^ 
aid— wo\ild serve that purpose .well . ^ Specifically , discon-. . 
tinuance could: 

Save the trust funds $1.S&0 billion. 

Save taxpayers— after subtracting the hew expense 
to the Ofiice of EducationT-abbut $1,102 billion. 

Provide education aid on a far more equitable basis 
to those persons who need such assistance. 

Provide more assurance that the insurance system 
into wliich 9 of every Id American workers payvwill 
be capable of providing that service for which it 
was created, now. and in the future. 

We are not, for two reasons, recommending discontinu- 
ance of student be'hefits for high school students. First, • 
we- lack reliable data to show 'whether or not high school 
students need student benefits to complete their, secondary 
education. Second, were need, demonstrated , there are no OE 
aid programs available to meet this need. However, since 
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■ t is reasonable to- ^kpect that most high school s'tudents 
l\ive with their parents who provide the students* food, 
snelter, clothing, and transportation, we believe the^ 
students* benefits should be paid to the parents rather t|tiian - 
to\ the students. ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS . . . • . . 

To the Congress ; . . V ■ 

Eftact an amendment to the- Social Security Act which will 
discontinue student benefit^ for postsecondary students and 
\take \the necessary steps, to assume OE vill have suffici^t ^ , 
inancial resources to meet any increased demahd fpr Ai<3 
irisipg from discontinuance of Ahese benefits. 

. • ■ ■ ■ - 

:o the Secretary of Health, Education, .and^ Welfare : , 

Direct the Commissioner of Social Security to pia'y 
stiider^t benefits tq the parents of high school student's ' 
rather than to the students themselves. \ 

\ 21 -Direct the Commissioners pf Education and Social - 
Security to revise the Social Security/Basic Gr^nt cc«nputer 
ma tohi rig procedure to verify Social Security benefits for 
all Bas^c Grant applications (as described in the two-^step • 
aitertiSitive on page . 24)*. " ! ' 
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AGENCY POSITION AND GAO REPLY 



/ • . HEW 
draft ;of 
/our 



officials met with us a^d gave their 
this report and its recommendations. 



reactions to a 
At t'hat time 



/wuv recommendation on the patching procedure was t% same as 
/ that Oiffered in this final report — -bui: bur recommendation - 
' tjohcerning program, discontinuance would have applied to all " 
studenjt beneficiaries * 

• HEW officials said they supportec^ discontinuing student 
benefits for postsecondary students, but could not support 
discontinuing student benefits for high school students. 
They ppint^d out that, whereas postsecondary students would 
.have various OE aid programs available to help meet, cost's of_. 
schooling, there is no equivalent Federal agency t6 meet the - 
needs of high school students who might be adversely affected 
by loss of student benefits. HEW officials said they believed 
that in many cases discontinuance of student benefits for hioh 
school students might mean these students being forced, be- ' 
cause of a lack o^ resources, to drop out of high school. 
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, After considering these comments, we deleted our 
fecommendatioh to discontinue student benefits to high 
schoor students for "the reasons stated on page 33. 

■ HEW of ficial^ agreed to consider our recomroeodation 
that, in the case of high school students, Social Security 
pay the student benefit to the parents rather than the 
students. 

Concerning our reqbmmendation of a twbrstep alternative 
Social Security/Basic Grant : computer matching procedure, HEW 
agreed and^ is taking action to implement the first step in 
early 1980. This would be effective for students' applica- 
tions for grants during school year 1980-81. HEW is^ * 
^ttidj^ing tlie feasibility of .i-s^l^^Ating. the second step , 
If second-step savings are to be realized fdr ;3the 1980-81 
school year, the feasibility study must be completed before 
that year begins. * 
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. . SCOPE OF REVIEW ■ 

We made our review at the Social Security Administration 
headquarters in Baltimore, Maryland? at the Office of Education 
and veterans Administration headquarters in Washington, DiC? 
and at the Bureau of the Census, Department 'of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. ' • 

I Using zi^ codes, we selected a random sample of 749 Social 
Secirity student beneficiaries during fiscal year 1977 in the 
Los' Angeles County* California, and upstate New Yor|$: areas. 
Students were selected to determine whether they were. attending 
school full time as required* ISiis was done through review 
of records and discussion with school officials. ^^IsOr we 
visited 119 postsecondary public and private school^ to deter- 
mine what financial aid 466 of these students may have been 
receiving.. 

To measure the extent of student beneficiary participation 
in other aid programs, we made various comparisons of Social 
security students during the 1976-77 school year with students . 
.in the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant program, the Gua- ^ 
ranteed Student Loan program, and the Veterans Administration * 
dependents' educational assistance, program. 

The Bureau of the Cehsua provided us total money income 
43ata for Social Security students and their pa'bents for 1975 / 
1976, and 1977. The Bureau collected these data in its spring 
1976 Survey ol Income and Education and its 1978 Current 
Population Survey. 

We reviewed and discussed with Congressional Budget Of- 
fice analysts their May 1977 report on Social Security jstu- 
dents. The Congressional Budget Office also provided data on 
its '"analysis of ^ the r^elationship of parental income and eligi- 
-biiity f c^r -«evei?al Gf^i^e -<>f--^duca4i 
programs. . ' 

We discussed the Social Security student benefit program 
with officials from the Department of- Health , Education, and 
Welfare, the Social Security Administration, and the Office 
of Education. 

We also testified* at congressional hearings held 
February 8, 1979, before, the Subcommittee on Oversight, 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY STUDENT BENEFICIARIES 

— -T- — : — — : , . 

BY BASIS OF ENTITLEMENT 



Percent of students Who^Were dhlldren^Of t 
Total Retired Deceased -ijiaabled 



December 


Number 


Workers 


Workers 


Workers 


1965 = 


-205,677~~ 


16.6 


' 75.4 


8.0 


1966 


375>873 


17 .9 


71.0 


- 11. 


1967 


. 427,267 


* 16.9 


71.0 


12.1 


1968 


474,056 


16.8 , 


70.2 


j3.6 


1969 


498,015 


16.3 


70.3 


13.4 ; 


1970 


537,170 


.16.8 


69.2 


14.0 


1971 


583,374 


16.7 


68.6 


14.7 


1972 


' 634,481 


'16.6 


67 .3 ^ 


X6 « X • 


1973 


• 651,540 


17 .-5 ^ 


66.6 


' 15.9 


1974 


' 679,101 


17.4' 


65.2 


17.4 


1975 


774 ,261 


17.2 


63.8 


19.0 


1976 


834,718 


18.6 ■ 


61.4 


' 20.0 


1977" 


•869,184;, 


18.1 


61.5 


20,4 


1978 


' 817,506 


18.6 


6,0.8 


20.6 
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GAP ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF STODENTS CLASSIFIED 
AS DEPENDSNTS OF EARLY RETIREMENT BENEFICIARIES 





































As a Peircent 






Month of 


Earlv 


of All 


D^i t>e fid^ n ti ^ 




Deceinber 


Retirees 


» Retirees 


of Retiifees 


W A JU ^ w 0 


1965 


3,519 ,198 


31.7 


" " 

34 .152 


«l> w Jf w V W ■ 


1966 


4,006 .ess 


34.4 ' 


67 .079 




1967 


4|466V414 


--^37.2 ^ 


72,087 


26,800 


1968 


4,967,975 


40. 0 


79,643 


31,900 


1969 


5,499,033 


42.9 


81,340 


34,900 


1^70 


6,066,880 


45.4 


83,994 


4P*900 


1971 


6,677,167 


47.9 


97,624 


46,800 


1972 


7,319,973 


50.3 


105,425 


53,000 


1973 


8,020,583 


52.2 


113,918 


- 59,500 


1974 


8,695,732 


54.5 


117,993 


64,300 


1975 


9,368,692 


56.5 


133,189 


75,300 


1976 


9,862,1X8 


57.5 


155,059 


89,200 


1977 


10,567,896 


59.3 


157,583 


93,400 


1978 


11,137,920 


^60.7 


151 ,957 


92,200 



Note: The GAO estimate is probably low becausejwe 

assumed that early retirees had the same mim- 
ber of student beneficiaries as older retirees- 



I - ■ ■ 
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«0 



KuMCluiMtt* iMti.tut* of T^ohnoXogy 

Princ«ton Univ«««Uy 
V*l# Un ivtrsity 
StAnford*Univ««ity 
Tufts Univtrsity 

Ctlif^ornia Institute ot ttim Kxt^ 

W«sl*yan University 

ftcrtsMUat Polyttchnic In«titi2t# 

Univcfsity of the P*cif ic 
Union Coll*^* 
CUrti^t >i#n»* ColUgir 
Colu»bi« University 
Bard Collts« 
Clsrk Uniyirsity 
gyi:*cu«« University 
Trinity CoXlsgs 
Hslis^isy ^1S9# 
HsnhsttsAvi^XU Coii««« 
Pomons Cui>S9S ^ 
Xsrvsy m6i College 
University of Rodhester * 
goi#doin College 

UOb^t sod Willisn taiUi D»Us«es 

Xsrt»#ick College 

Oberlin College 

Cornell Univereity 

Kswilton CoXitje 

U,S, IhtsrnetionslUrtiversity 

wellij Coiliige j )' 

Connecticut Cpllege 

Middlebury College 

Scripps College 

Slhode Isisnd School of Design 

Occidental College 

Sinmoni^ College 

Georgetown University 

Smith College 



itudente 



AMCsgs 
Itudeot 



ieeuxity 



7(1 


t7t27S 


8108,800 


S5 


7,029 


88, too 


SI 


7,003 


137,100 




6^947 


128,600 


et 


S«945 


103,300 


§5 ' ■ ' 


6„644 


100,400 


12 


6 #$25 


10,600 




€#541 


70,600* 


59 


6^440 


115,200 


19 


§,405 


36,700 




€,373 


17,500 


SA 


<,3$4 


124,200 


22 
*^ 


.6v359 


44,100- 




• fi,2i4 


21,800 


til 


6^232 


164«900 


19 


€>215 


42,100 


■ IB 


6,211 


31 » 200 


107 


*Syl&9 


^ 153,900 


1 1 


1,176 


- 13,200 


^3 ■ 


6,169 


54 #800 


2^ 


6,132 


42.900 


it^ 


6.113 - 


36 , 100 




6,083 


2S,100 


i;2 


6,075 


105,900 




6,044 


27,600 




t,0X2 


32,700 


35 


5,977 


€1^700 


47 


5,974 


82,400 


218 


5,963 


361,600 


21 


5,919 


43,800 


IB 


5,900 


30^300 


1$ 


^5#875 


18,700 


29 


5,858 


38,800 


12 


5,158 


33,500 




5,840 


22,300 


15 


5,820 


25,600 


35 


5,814 


4i,000 


32 


5,759 


54,000 


53 


5,754 


85,900 


42 


5,754 


75,100 



total 

Orsiit 
Bsniifits 

|«l«70d 
54,000 

80,900 
96«i00. 
. 69,200 
61,000 
16,200 
37,300 
42,400 
21,000 
11,900 
86,900 
22,800 
16,200 
-^03,300 
21,100 - 
18,900 
100,100 
13,008^ 
- 30r60a.^ 
27,300 
54,000 ' 
' 16,400 
54,100 
19,300 
2S«890 
2f,8M 
• 52,700 
214,200 
21,100 
18,300 
lS,30$f 
31,400 
10 ,600 
12,400 
17,200 
37,600 
35,000 
52,600 
35,100 



Total 

■saefits 

8172,600 
143,900 

218,100 

215,500 
. 172,600 

161,400 
26,900 

107,900 

157,700 
S7,760 
29,400 

211,200 
67,000 
38,100 

268,200 
63,200 
^50,?00 

254,700 

' 26,200 
85|50'0 
70r300 
40,200 . 
41|600 

106 « 000 
47,000 
M#MI 
fl,8M 

m#2ed 

575,800 
45^000 
48,600 
35,100 
68,300 
34,200 
34,700 
42,800 
8Si,600 
89,000 
138^600 
110,300 



TOtSl 
ttuMst 

|jM9,300 
386,600 

567,300 
569,700 
465,500 
431,900 

79.500 . 
269,300 
380,000 
121,700 
95,600 
534,600 
139,900 
81,^700 
691,800 
118,100 
111,800 
662,300" 
80,300 
203, 60C 
153,300 
9i,7b0 
109,500 
376,700 
108,804. 
144,100 
309,200 
280,800 
1,300,000 
124,300 
106,200 
94,009 
169,900 
70,300 
87,600 
87,300 
203,500 
184,300 
305,000 
241,700 



4 5 



llot«i School! with 10 or f«w«r stiulMt d«p«i>d«ivti w«r* not con»id«rfd for inclusion in thi« liating. 



■ tic reed 

Mo ■ 

NO 

Ho 
.NO 
NO 
No 
NO 
NO 
NO ^ 
NO 
No 
No 

>o 

NO 
NO 
No 

No 
No 
No 
Ko 
N'O 
NO 

No 
No 
Mb 

MO 

No 

No 

No 

No 

MO 

Mo 

No 

No 

No 

MO' 

No 

No 

No 



w 
o 



w 
z 
c? 

H 
X 



S(fhOQl HMt 

hoXm* Ofuitioir COll*9* 
' Ccsmpton Co«i>unity CoIl«9^ 
Los JUi.9«l*» Pi*rai .C6Xl«9« 
EMt Central Junior Coll«9« 
Kocth G«<>rgi« T«:hnic*l and vocmtionmX. School 
B^jiidji Are* VocationaX-T^chnicA.l Institute 
MOtna ATM Vocational.*T«clvnjt^«l Xn»titu.t« 
Saccwitnto City Collaga ' » 
Xm(>«rial ValUy Collegt 
Loa Angelea Trada Tachnical Colli^ga 
Hount. San Jacinto Collaga 
Hawaii Coc&inunity Collaga 
CoEi^naa Rivar CoXlaga. 
Chaffay Collage 
L^ay collega 
Solano Canaunity ColXago 
Yuba CoaMun ity CoXXaga 
Loa Madanoa ColXaga 
Diablo VaXXay CoXXaga 
Cavilan Joint Ccxoaiunity CoXXaga 
Oranga Coaat CoXXaga 
Waat LCMt AngaX«a College' 
CoXXaga of XXaoMida 
KaakaXi Indian Junior Collage 
El cattino Collagir 
Staplaa Araa VocJitional-Taainicja 

InstitLita 
U>a AngaXaa Cl.ly CQll«ga 
Loa AngaXas sotithktaat CoXXaga 
Herritt CoXlag*^ ♦ 
City Collage 6t San Frknciaco 
Modaato Junior Collaga 
Santa Ana Collaga 
southwaatarn. Collaga 

State Community Collaga ■ ^. 

FuliartontJunior Collaga 

Hartnall Cocwunity Collaga 

Antalopa Valley Collage 

Chabot Collage 

Rivaraida City College 



Hi 

17S 
XXQ 
82 
32 
29 
35 
211 
XS$ 
22( 
$8 
65 
5S 
X42 
87 ^ 
61 

32 
64 
35 
93 
96' 
X66 
73 



U 

3iX 
1X4 
Xi4 
2A 
X26 
84 
X45 
70 
97 
50 
S3 
94 
151^ 



Av4ii;«g# 

IX^Xtl 

1,375 
1,315 

l#432^ 
1,440 

1,450, 
1,462 
1,48? 
1,493 

1,500 
X,50l 
.1,501 
1,501 
1,501 
1,502 
1,S02 

' 1,503 
1,503 
1,503 
1,S04 
1,505 
1,505 

■ 1,505 
1,506 
1,506 
1,507 



1,507 
V 1,508 
1-^508 
1,509 
1,510 
C X,5i0 
1,511 
1,511 
1,511 
'1,512 
1,512 
1,513 
1,513. 
1,513 




, total . 

I 33, 4M 

^42,400 

174,700 
,600 
42,8^0 
36,600 
43,300 
265,900 
165,400 
3QS70T50 
75,700 
88,800 
92,700 
225,400 
1X3,800 
84,700 
1X4,400 
37,800 
1X2,700 
38,800 
148,000 
148,100 
23S,50O 
79,600 
330,200 

47,100 
433 1 300 

143, aoa- 

X96,500 
332,500 
X80,IOO 
121,500 
188,300 
96,200 
167,100 
53,000 
80,100 
133,400 
235,600 



tQ,4M 
116,600 

7^,000 
55,000 
18,900 
. 20,900 
23,200 
128,600. 
112,600 
150,100 
. 37,3iOO 
42,600 
39,200 
94,700 
44,600 
40,600 
60*400 
19,800 
41,300 
23,400 
56,300 

6a,6ida 

149,400 
19^500 
US, 600 



r 



28,000 

118,900 
74,i00>. 
94,4<«)r 

180,700 ^ 
85,500 
t4,500 

101,400 
- 50,600 
63,800 

' 35,100 
37,000 

. 60,908 

102,700 



'Coii^iMd 



I SO,400 

ai7,aoo 

159,100 
246,800 
134^600 
61,800 

. 57,600 
66,500 
394, SOO' 
278,100 
458,200 
-113,100 
131,400 
131,900- 
• 320,200 
158,500 
125,300 
174,800 
57,600 
154,000 
- 62,300 
204,300 . 
217,000 
358,000 
99,100 
465,100 

7S,100" 
552,200 
: '217,3.00:. 
291,000 
513,300 
266,400' 
176,200., 
289,600 
146,800 
230,900 
88,100 
117,100 
^ 194,400 
338,300 



total 
. Stydwt 

t 39, MM 
163,700 
244,200 

157,600 
Ui,100 
46,400 
42,400 
51,900 
315,100 
238,500 
339,400 
87,100 
97,600 
87,100 
2X3,300 
130,700 
91,700 
13^,300 
48,100 
96,300 
52,700 
140,000 
. 144,500 
. 250,000 
110,000 
332,70 



57,300 
469,200 

17ZW0O 
202,300 
386,800 
190,300 
127,000 
219,100 
105,800 
146,700 
75,600 
.80,200 
142, 3C 
228, 5G 



Motmt Schools with 10 or fewer ntudent dependents were not considered for inclusion in this iisti 



City (toiir«riitV of V«fi 
itatt IMivfcsity of «m toxk 
yniwirtity of ?u««to Rioo 
HmMylvMiU BULtm Unlv^tYity 
Xnttr^-JUitric^ii tMiv. Puerto kl 

City Coll«9«-CtiicJMao . 
S9Mtl>«rn giiiv«i:»ity k k H 

Ohio stmt* Uniwr$ity 
St. U9ui« District Jvmior 

Univ#E*ity ot Kentucky ; 
KiClii9«R »t*t« Uftiv«r«ity 
Rtft9«cs StAt« Uftivdcsity of 
Hmm JcrMy 

gm Antonio Union Jimior 

University of Pittsb^rgb 
Hortn C«xolin« A T BXMU 

University 
Qzmblinq. St^tm Univtr«ity 
Wayne State University 
HUeieeippi Valley Stete 

toXXf^e ^ ■ 
rund. Ed. AO Hendax, Puerto 

Rico 

cuyeho^a Co««wnity College 
AlebaM State university 
Texaa Southern Univeraity 
lio^^^th Caroline Central 
University 



Type 


Mttflbar 


^ Aveiracie 


of 




f tit(Sant 






Sail 




7,127 






4,235. 






, 2^8n 




-1?uMic*\ ^ 


lri*7 




o Private 1 




3,S3I' 




ItlSf 




Public 


i,l>*7 




public 










Public 


S73.- 


A 


■;i>ublic 


•45 


l#97i 


^IHAblic 




1,94* ^ 


Public ^ 


' no 




Public 


751 


2>717 


Public 


714 


l,€50 ' 


Public 


€95 


2,947 


Public 


€S2 


2,174 


Public 


* €2€ 


lr9S2 


Public 


€22 


2,44i 


" -Public 


€1€ 


1,934 : 


• Privete 


€04 


2,47S 


Public 


€02 


1#834 


Public 


€00 


2,032 


Public 


599 


■2,071 


Public 


593 


2,12S 



ERIC 



4t 



T«U1 
JMKucity 

2,419.400 
i 3,ai7,300 
t 1,135,700 

l,liO,400 
' 1,47$, 



u,m,m 

4,077,400 
2,3«2,fO0 

.1,{|0,00« 
i,734.'iO? 
1.10f,Mi«i 



TotAl 

*»l7,fU,700 
• 10,»5«,M0 
4.7i2,100 

4,l»7,3«0 
3.M0.700 
3,2t7,300 
■ .2,4«4,3M 



Tc»t*l 

;• 

i If, 703, 100 
11,374,100 
4,fl»,»Kt - 

4(mr»oo 

3,574,5,0fl 
2,334,300 



tee 

Ho 

> tea^; • 
tlo 
Ho 
Yea 



i,077,fCHJ 

l,3e4*ivU 

l,4€a#10^ 


tS5,40« 
. #13.100 


1,932,€00 
2.037,000 
2,373,3«; 


1,852,400 
1,704,400 

2,171,500 


Yet 
yea 


1,217,300 
1,3^,700 


^^^704,m' 
€€4#^0 


2;02«i€00 

-t,i82,wa: 

2,0t3#<M 


1, €71, 500 
1^572.500 
2#014||50 


Yea 
Yes 
Yea 


1,254,100 


740,000 


l,9f€,200 

i ■ 


2,040,000 


Ho 


M2,500 
1, 209,100 


€33,700 


l,382,9io 
1,842,900 


. 1,178,200 
I 2^48 ,800 


Yea 

Ho 


102.400 

?l6,40O 
1,024.400 


€43,700 
574,900 
€20,IUK} 


1»44€,40P 
1^285i400 ^ 
1,445,300 


1,439,400 
1,228,800 

1,521,700 


Yea' 

^ee 

fee 


543. too 


574^700 


1^138i5O0 


1,191 #700 


Ho 


a4,ioo 

955,400 
455.400 
809,600 


735,500 
497,000 
570,100 
580,200 


1,219,700 
1,442,500 
1,225,700 
1,389(800 


1,497,100 
1,104,300 
1,219,300 
1, 240 #900 


Ua 
Yea 
. Yee 
Yes 


, 714,500 


5€i#40O 


1,284,900 


1,242, 3(^ 


Yes 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION SURVEY OF 

* SQCXAL SECURITY AI^INISTRATION (SSA) STUDENTS 

AND OTHER STUDENTS' SOURCES OF FUNDS TO ATTEND COLLEGE 

IN FALL OF 1976 ' 

Total Percent Percent of Students by Antount of Funds 
'of Students $1 - $999 $1,000 - $1,999 Over 



$1,999 



Source of Funds 
Parents/ Family '" 
Office of Education 



" SSA Other SSA Other 
67 72 - 42 26 



SSA . Other SSA Other 



11 



13 



14 



Basic G»ant 


35 . 


19 


21 


.12 ' 


' 14 


■. 7, 


, Suppiemental Grain t 


11 


5- 


.9 


■: 4 •■• 


2' 


1 


Work-Study 


17 


11 


is 


10 


1 


1 


Guaranteed Student 
Loans 














10 


8 


•4 


3 


■ 4 


4 


Nat ional Direct 














Student Loans 


12 


8 


•9 


5 . 


3 


. 3- 


Other Grants 














state '■ 


23 


• 14 


16 


10 - 




3 


Coi lege 


18 


13 


11 f 


8 . 


4 


3 


Private 


11 


7 


9 


6 


2 


■ 1 


Other Logins 














Collepge 


6 


4 


5 


2 


1 


• 1 


Other - 


.. 5 


5, 


2 


2 


1 




Work 














Part time 


57 


49 


50 


43 


5" . 


5 


Full time 


7 * 


6 


#■■5 


4 


1- 


1 



1 



.1 

3 
1 



1 
1 

Notes: 1. The Office of Education survey was based on responses of 
13,508 Social Security student beneficiaries and 242,583 
other students who were first-time, full-time freshmen 
i« the fall of 1976. 



2. Percent of students by amount of funds may not add to 
' total percent of students because of rounding. 
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1 
2 



42 



51 
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Type of 
^chbol * ' 

Pour-year 
college 

coilege 
Vociational 



SOCIAL SECtritltY STODENT BENEFICIARIES 
RECEIVING EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE / 
■ IN SCHOOL YEAR 1976-77 ' 

Social Security Other Sources of Aid ^tal 



. 68 
153 



- .^1 *• 2 ' 3 



35 40 30 



21 



5± Students 



37 27 12 3 



10 
1 



204 

233 



or Technical 


13 ■ 


_6 




_3 •. 




_0 


29 


^ Total 


234 


78 


74 


45 


24 




466' 


Percent 


50 


■17 


16 


10 


5 


•2 . 


100 



Note: The above data r^px^sent the results of a G AO review^ 

of the financial aid files of 466 cases of Social Secur 
ity students receiving educational aid from all sources 
including Spqial Security student benefits, -and all 
Federal, State, «ind private assistive known to the 
financial aid officer at the school^'^the students were 
attending. The data represent a sample of Social 
Security students attending school in upstate New 
York and Los Angeles County, California. 



ERIC 



43 



52 
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APPENDIX G / APPENDIX G 



i. 



REASONS SOCIAL SSCURITY STUDENT BENEFICIARIES 
, . WERE INELIGIBLE FOR A BASIC GRANT , 
IN SCHOOL YEAR 1976-77 - >• 

Student Beneficiaries Considered by 

the Office of Education as ; * ■ 

^ . 

Parental Dependent Percent Parental Independent perceat 

Parents V„ income too hi,gi>^^^r 62 ; ; Sti^c|;eiit$' i^ome.t^oo . 

Parents * assets ,too high 26 Studetiits' assets too high^^^"^^-^^ 6 

Students* assets too^high 5 No one reason - I 

No one reaiBon 



Total XIOQ ^\ Total 100 

Notes: 1* The above percentages are based on a GAO analysis of 
two samples (dependents and inj3ependents ) of Social 
' Security students determined ineligible for a Basic 
Grant by the^ Office of Educatibn. 

2. Income includes earnings, nontlaxable items, and 
Veterans Educational Benefits. ^ 

3. Assejj^ include hpme equity, otj^er real estate, stocks, 
bonds, sayings accounts^ And business assets^ 
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ofelCE OF EDUCATION , . • " 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS AND ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMEN'TS 

1. Basic, Educational Opportunity Grant prdgrami 

Foundation for all Federal postsecondary student 
assistanoe? provides aid directly to undergraduate 
postsecondary students at -eligiblg^ institutions; 
pays when fully funded $1,800 minus the family 
contribution, or 1/2 o£ the cost of instruction, . 
r-whichever' .i^-. l€ts«'-^^v..-A'Il-if»*:adents '-^aYe- «l-igil?le',:.' ' •• 
; , ■ subject to the family cpntribution:. .* . 

2. Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant pro^gram,: . 

Program provides aid to qualified fin^inci^lly '• 
needy undergraduate postsecondary student'^ 
.^at eligible institutions of from $200 to 
$1,500, or up to. 1/2 of the total financial - 
aid provided the student through the instxtu- 
tioh. Program is primarily for students with 
/-J.. .^,,"'^,j^C!ept.i0n^l f^naac^i^l.-|iee4. 

3. College Work- Study programs ^ 

Program provides part-time employment to stu-: 
dents as a means of financing their post- 
secondary educations. Federal funds provide > 
80 percent of the student's wages with 20 per- . 
cent paid by the employer. Program Is pri- 
• marily for students with "greatest financial 
need. " 

4. ' National Direct Student Loan program: 

Program provides long-term low- interest 
,l,Qaja;s,>.to.^&^d4aiit&^ to ^^jpiable.. the^lUx pursue . 
postsecondary educations. Program is pri- 
marily for students with financial need 
not met by other sources. 
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5. Guaranteed student Loan program; " 

. "^^Pr ogr aim pr6y ides for private -loans to stddents 
. with guarantees by the Federal Government' 
• for default* All -p<5Stsec6ridary »t;udents-^ 
, attending eligible institutions qualify for 

^'loans...^ ■ ... ' ' ' ..^ 

6. state student Incentive Grant program: 

Prograirf>fcbvide^ Federal and State funds 
(50-50 basis) to encourage States to . - 
'establish or expand student aid programs* " 
Program is primarily for students with 

V ■ ,<.. 



"substantial financial need." 
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Single copies of ]GAO reports are available 
free of charge. Requests {except by Members 
of Cor^ress) for aclditional quantities should 
be accompanied by paynnem of $1.00 per ' 
copy. 

' Requests for sii^ie copies (without charge) 
should be sent to: , 

U.S. General Accounting Office 
Distribution Section, Room 1518 
441 G Street, NW. 
Washington, DC 2054S 

Requests for mujtiple copies iJhould be sent 
with checks or money orders tb: 

U,S. General Accounting Of?ice 
Distribution Section 
P.O. Box 1020 
■ -Washington, DC 20013 - 

Checks or> money orders should be made 
pay^te to the U.S. Generai Accounting Of- . 
' fice. NOTE; Stamps or Superintendent of 
Documents coupons will not be accepted. 

PLEASE DO NOT SEND CASH 

To expedite filling your order, use the re- 
port number and date in the lovk/er right 
corner of the front cover. 

J*' 

■ ■ 11 I- * L - / ■ ■ 



GAG reports are now available or^^icro- 
fiche. If such copies will meet your needs, 
be sure to specify that you want microfiche 
copies. 
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